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The Miners' International. 

{Geneva, 2''^ to 6^^^ August, 1920.) 




lirlore the war the Miners' International was the most highly 
'I- vrloped organ of international trade unionism, but in 1914 
ii . .iclivities were temporarily suspended. The first movement 
iMw.irds their resumption came from the Miners' Federation 
■I <li-eat Britain which early in 1919 expressed its wilhngness 
t'" r()-()perate again with the miners of the countries with 

I'lrli Great Britain had been at war. The General Secretary, 
'^'^ Ashton, thereupon called together the previously 

|^l^lg International Executive Committee, which comprised 
'•'MiKin and Austrian members. As a result of the meeting 
niMl.ilions were issued to the miners' unions of all countries 
I" ■■"■iid representatives to an International Congress. 

Tlic Belgian unions appointed delegates, but these declared 
iliiMiiselves opposed to meeting the Germans, and requested 
V'lilnii to summon a Congress comprising representatives of 
"i« unions of Alhed countries only. The request was not com- 
I'l" .1 with, and the German delegates attended the Congress 
^\.lM<'h was held at Amsterdam on the 26th August, 1919. 

Nn agreement was at that time reached upon the crucial 
•mt'shoti of the reconstruction of the International and further 
• ilmMissHin was postponed. The International Executive met at 
Mnissds on the 11th and 12th of Februarv, 1920, and deter- 
Htiiir,! upon a full Congress, the twenty-fifth, to be held at 

TIh' Congress comprised 148 delegates representing 2,500,000 
Hiliit'is ol thirteen nations. Its importance was increased by 
Hi< Licl. that the present industrial crisis is due very largely to 
'If -I. 'licit in the production of coal, and by the fact that its 
''■■' HMis, especially those concerning the hours of labour in 
"■nir.., might have important ellects upon the international 
'Miinj'.ciiKMds concluded recently at Spa with regard to the 
•HnI 111 HI lion of coal. 

Htf principnl aim of Ihc orgnnised miners in future, was, 
' 'I'l'd Ihc Pr('si<lt'!il, Mr. Sinillic, in opening the Congress, 



the "elimination of capitalism and its consequences" from the 
mining industry. He appealed for union and sohdarity that 
this aim might be achieved. 



The REVivi:n lN'rr:RNATiONAL. 



The first business oi' Mie Coni^ress was the revision of the 
rules of the Internnlioiial Fe<k'ration. A draft of the proposed 
rules was put forward by the lU^lgian delegation, and some 
phrases of it called I'or an eiH|uiry into the action of the German 
section of the Iitlernalioiial diiriii^ Lhe war. The reporter insisted 
that in future more adetpiate i,niarantees should be given that 
the miners of any one nation shonhl not forget their obligations to 
the Inlernalional. At [irevions Conferences, he alleged, the 
German deU^gales had always withheld their support from 
resoluti(tns which liad as their object the prevention of war; 
it was only p<tssihh' lor the Miiu^rs' International to continue 
its existence if all sections dissociated themselves from war 
procedure The German delegation then declared that the miners 
whom thev represented recognised the necessity for stronger 
guarantees^ and were willing to do their utmost to make such 

guarantees valid. ^^ ^ xt_ i. xi. 

The speeches made on this subject recaUed the fact that the 
miners have been distinguished among the organised workers 
by their consistent opposition to war ; at successive Congresses 
they have adopted resolutions to this effect, and they undoubt- 
edly felt keenlv their powerlessness in the opening days of 
the recent war/ when their efforts, described by the President, 
to get into touch with each other, entirely failed. 

FinaUy the revision of the rules was referred to the Inter- 
national Executive Committee and the following motion, which 
was later presented to the Congress, was unanimously carriec*. 

''The delegates of the International Congress of Miners, 
assembled at Geneva after the reconstitution of the 
Miners' International upon more living and active bases 
than before the war, resolve that. 

"Whereas the International Federation of Miners, 
judging from past experience, can assure the peace of 

the World : • . ' i 

'^Whereas the highly important question oi peace and 

war has been several times raised at meetings of the 

International Congress : 
-Whereas the question of the general strike to prevent 

war has not heiMi favourably received by certain sectitnis 

ot fhe International, and 

-Wher(\as the nnnistrons war ol' 1911-bS wonhl have 

\ivv\\ av(H(U'd had Ihis measure been put int(» lorce : 
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**For these reasons, and to avoid a recurrence of such 
a crime which is a disgrace to the whole human race, 
the International declares itself ready to call a universal 
general strike in the event of an aggressive military 
pohcy on the part of any monarch or any government 
w^hatsoever," 

The draft rules submitted by the Belgian delegation were, 
with some modifications made in Committee, adopted by the Con- 
gress, which then proceeded to the discussion of matteVs of vital 
iirterest not only to themselves but also to the world at large. 
An attempt is made in the following pages to summarise the 
arguments used and the statements put forward in support 
of the more important of these subjects. 



Nationalisation. 



Discussion on the principle of nationalisation arose from Hod- 
'^rs' presentation of the British report, which contained a decla- 
lation to the effect that "the miners believe that no important 
progress can be accomphshed in this industry unless the power 
ot the private capitalists be destroyed, and the industry taken 
over by the Government and admmistered in the interests of 
lhe Avhole nation. " 

According to Flodges, the term nationalisation as used by 
lhe British, and the term socialisation as used on the Conti- 
nent, meant the same thing — the transference of the mines to 
I he ownership of the State, not, however, to be worked by the 
Stnte, but through a body representative of the technical and 
manual workers, of the Government, and of the consumers. By 
Micii a plan the evils of both capitahsm and bureaucracy would 
he removed. Only, hoM^ever, by combined international action 
ronld such a result be achieved : the miners of any nation 
allempting this singly w^ould be overwhelmed by the capitaUst 
competition of other nations. Moreover, the^ International 
C.oal Board which was proposed by the German delegates would 
he useless for the purpose of controlhng production, and espe- 
cially of avoiding overproduction, unless it were formed for 
lhe most part of workers. 

'fhe Report of the British delegation recahed the fact that 
during the first half of 1919 a British Royal Commission on 
Mines held an enquiry, as a result of which the majority^ of 
lilt- Commissioners advised the Government to reorganise the 
indiislry on the basis of the nationalisation of the mines and 
tniiirrals, the administration of which should be confided to a 
Ministiy of Mines and to national and regional councils, com- 
posed as has been indicated above. In the face of this Majo- 
rdy Heport, however, the Government had refused to natio- 
uali/c lhe mining indusli'y in (ii'cat Britaii). 



The position in Germany wns eU^nrly explained by tlie delegate 
Imbuscli. The mines there Inul iiol been sociahsed, althougii 
the Preater part of them w(Mr Shilr property. They remained 
stillunder the innuencc ol' VUr priN-dr <-:,pilaUsts who exploited 
them. It was true that lUc Slalr ilst^lf .nannged some few ot 
them but bureaucratic adminislralion liad not yielded good 
results. In an effort to incivnse produclHui, Shop Committee^ 
had been created bv a h.w ol \WX bnrihe profrts continued 
to m to the private e:M)ilalisls. Tlien linally the Economic 
Council ^ really an iM'o.m.n.c Parhament - had been set 
up in Germany. Pml. iWvUuvd llie speaker, only undei the 
direction of the workers llieniselves would production be mtensi- 

\he policy of n;dioii:ilis:dion was urged by almost all speakers, 
as the only means o\' siM-nring llie increased productivity whicli 
the world at pres(Mi(, aslu^d !Vom the miners. Nationalisation 
wonld assnre llie nuucv Ihal Ihe ivsult of his labour went lor 
the beneiil ol" Ihe e(Hnninnily. ^l^roduction" said Imbuscn, 
-will increase when the niiners know for whom they are wor- 
kin<^^^ Another opinion frequently expressed was that only 
when the industi'v was nationalised would the necessary im- 
provements in mining equipment be made, and without tliese 
increased output was impossible. Nationahsation would also 
permit of advantage being taken of the technical skill ana 
knowledge of the miners themselves in a way which was not 

otherwise possible. . . ^^rtarrl 

The Congress revealed no difl^erences of opinion with regara 
to the principle of nationahsation; rather did an onlooker get 
the impression that with the miners this was already ^Iwse 
higee-, th^t their opinions on this point were formed. But with 
reaard to the method of the application of the principle and 
the measures to be taken for its reahsation, there were diiie- 
. rences of view. The French delegation wished Congress itseit 
at once to set to work upon the elaboration of a course of action 
The British leader Smilhe however feared that this would lead 
to dissension; the circumstances differed in each country, 
and a good method of action in one country was not necessarU> 
good in another ; he wished therefore that the Congress, shoul 
show a unanimous front on the broad principle of nationahsation 
leaving the details of action to be worked out by the various 
natioifal sections in the way best suited to their own individual 
circumstances. The resolution finally adopted was a compromise 
between the two views. 

-This Congress, considering that nationalisation or 
socialisation is the only organisation and method by 
which the hfe of the people can be assured, decides that 
the International Executive Committee shall meet 
within two months of the rising of Congress to considiT 
the iK)silion of the ludionalisation campaign ni vacU 
country. 
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"It gives to the Executive Committee from this moment 
full power to act by all the methods at its disposal, 
including the general strike if that l)ecome necessary, 
so as to secure the rapid realisation of nationalisation 
in all countries. 

''The national sections will report to the Executive 
Committee, which shall thus be able to keep abreast of 
the general situation and to decide upon the lines of 
action to be followed. 

"If the Executive Corrmiittee consider it indispensable 
to have recourse to extreme measures, it shall in the llrst 
place assure itself by definite undertakings of the support 
of the various federated national sections which will 
have the duty of carrying out its decisions. 

"The national sections should immediately prepare 
themselves for any eventuality, so that they may be 
ready at all times to fulfil the decisions of the Executive 
Committee". 

Minimum Wage. 



Discussion on wages arose from the reports of the French 
:\nd Austrian miners. In Aiislria, according to the delegate 
Zvvanziger, the minimum Avage has been established, but not 
ihroughout the whole country. It amounts only to about 
Ihree-fourths of the average wage, but its establishment has 
luvlped in the backward areas. Wages are based on this minimum 
with additions according to the size of the family. At present 
llie average is between 80 and 90 kronen per day. 

In Germany ^ the minimum w^age was stated to be 80% of the 
;i vcrage w^age of all workers. Wages, it v^as declaved, haveincreas- 
v<\ from 6 marks per shift in 1913 to 50 in 1920, but, as in Austria, 
I he cost of living has increased at an even higher rate, being 
now eleven times what it \vas in the earlier year. 

In Czecho-Slouakia, stated Daxl, a minimum wage is fixed 
hy law and agreements at 30 kronen per shift, but the average 
\vage actually received is less. Adages have risen since 1901 from 
l(S kr. 40 per week to 120 kr. but the cost of living, according 
lo olFicial statistics, has advanced from 20 to 270 kr. for a family 
of four persons. 

'llie Jugo-Slau delegate described the position of miners 
in his country as tragic. The Government was attempting 
In I'cduce wages, though the cost of living was higher than in 
:niy other country. Whilst flour cost 15 kr. a kilogram and 
sngar 82 kr., the average wage was 32 kr. per week. 

'I'he BeUfian national secretary, Delattre, expounded the 
principles u|)on which, according to his idea, the minimum 
wage should be calculated. It should first of all correspond with 



Sec Appendix A. Un- wnfj;es in (lerniany, ! lolLnid ;ni<l i\vv:\{ liriliiin. 
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the cost of livine, and, secondly, il. should increase with the 
Increa^ng prosperitv of the i.uluslry. Special danger or spex:ial 
^WlTsboSldbe'^ taken into acounl. lU-cently a joint committee 
had draw wlntgreemcnl. un.U.,; which ^'-^Beg - -— - 
wage was based upon the cost ol .v.ng ., " J,f f X wage - 
this latter involving a CQnesi.oi.d,,.*. ^"^ /" X'„7fa«es 
and upon considerations o1 sui.ply and demand. Be g an ^^a^es 
tlL risen it was said. 2'.)",;, more than the cost of living. 
'Th:"<S^nditi^:iis '/Utnche. (to the receiition of the rni— 
wage declared Dclaltrc, should be defined by the Congress, 

^Tnver former minister of the Iluszar Cabinet in f/ungary, 
could only be solved by socialisation ol the mines. 



The WoKKiNfi Day. 

The l^elaian draft of the proposed new rules declared one of 
the Si^cfS the International Miners' Federat on to be "the 
Wtftfon of the working day to a maximum of eight hours n 

ttmiia Tint be exceeded. There was nothing in the rule to prt 
vent miners of any nation seeking a working day of shortc 

the Pi-esenrtime Socialisation of the mines, however, would 
^^^e'opportuSy for scientific and tech meal imp-^^^^^^^^ 
which mieht eventually so increase production as to ecess.iai 
^mt nmTe^han six hour's' work frday from the min^ 

The Czecho-Slovakian delegate ^^f^'/'^f Jj^^" ,f [, , miners 
tion .,r the working day in all countries. In lV^,i^ J.^'^". '" „„, 

Jnno^Slamu l)uL accunliug U) C.o1>jU, Hu (UU^vH^ 
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roiiiitry, the Government was beginning a campaign for longer 
liours. It Avas stated that in Hungary the eight hour day gained 
nlier the revolution had been abolished and succeeded by a 
I wclve hour day. ^ 

The German aspiration for a six hour day received I he support 
of the delegate from Luxembourg and of Straker, who expressed 
I he British miners' view. 

On the question of the effect of a shorter day on production, 
llie Dutch delegate declared that the principal cause of the 
reduced output in Holland was defective management on the 
part of the employers. A reduction of 70% in output in Czecho- 
Slovakia was attributed largely to underfeeding. In Germany, 
il was stated, the reduction in hours was at first accompanied by 
:ni actual increase in output, but the continued under-nourish- 
uicnt of the miners had resulted in a subsequent diminution. 

The suggestion that the output might still be maintained or 
even increased in spite of a shorter working day if the number of 
shifts were increased met with strong "opposition from the 
liritish delegation; the Germans on the other hand could not 
-iccept the suppression of the shift system. Finally the whole 
(piestion was referred to the International Executive Committee 
(or consideration ^ 



An International Coal-Board. 

Towards the end of its labours the Congress discussed a 
resolution upon the institution of an international coal-office, the 
object of which was explained by Hue. The distribution of 
coal involves under the present system a vast amount of useless 
expense and waste. Switzerland affords a striking example in 
Ihat it is now receiving the greater part of its coal from the 
I Suited States of America. This coal traverses three countries 
with the. result that it costs twenty-eight to thirty francs the 
100 kilogrammes whilst before the war the price was not more 
Ihat ten francs. An enquiry is then necessary into this wastage 
III transport, and Hue suggested that the services of the League 
nl Nations might very well be enhsted to this end. The follo- 
wiug resolution was therefore adopted unanimously : 

"The Congress, considering the ill-distribution of fuel, 
ores and other materials and the speculation and inter- 
mediate profits which are given fuff opportunity in this 
as in all other spheres, 

"Considering also the misery which results from such 
a state of things, 



• Vov hours worked in Great Britain, Germany and Holland, see 
Apix'iidix B. 

•' Soine li.mires of production, taken from the Reports handed into 
rtnif^ress hy I he Associations of various countries are given in Ap- 
|M'ii(li\ {]. 
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"Expresses the desire UkU Mumc be constituted within 
a brief period an interunliona! odice for the distribution 
of fuel, ores and other r:>w iiKiterials indispensable for 
the rev'ival of a norm;il ecoiKniiic lil'c, and \ ,. 

"Requests that Ihc li.l.Timliniu.l I>abour Office should 
take into careful coiisidrrnlioM lliis urgent demand, put 
forward by the (U'1cl';mIvs oI' Ihe Inleniational federation 

of Miners, and. . , i 

"Entrusts to it Ihe task of lindmg a remedy as early 
as possible, in iu-cord vvilh the Executive Committee of 
the Inteniatioii;!! l-edrralion of Miners and with the 
' assistance ol' Ihe various branches of the League of . 
Nations." 

Before the vole was taken 1 Ine had declared that the German 
deleentes did noL desire in any way to influence or modify the 
intemalioual lUTiini-i'meiils already concluded with regard to 

this matler. , ,, ,-, ^ r^^- 

M Mberl Thomas DirccUn- ol' the InLcrnational Labour Olhce, 

who'ha.l I.e.a. present, during a large part of the Congress and 
I,.,,! ■dn-adv .'Kpivssi-d Ihe inleresl. with which the International 
Labour OlVice had followed its deliberations was myited at 
this point to inform the Congress how tluit Ollice could further 
the end aimed at by the resolution. 

He indicated briefly how far and to what extent the Oflice 
was ready to assume the heavy task thus thrown upon it. it 
was not the first time that the International Labour Organi- 
sation had been confronted by this problem, for at its lirs 
Conference at Washington the Itahan Workers delegate hac 
put forward a resolution demanding that raw materials should 
be distributed among the countries of the world m such a way 
as to assure regularity of production and to avoid crises ot 
unemployment. In other spheres the inter-alhed or neutra 
Conferences and the Executive Committee of the International 
Co-operative Alliance had decided to bring forward the question 
of the distribution of food stufi's. There was thus a general move- 
ment which reflected the anxiety of the world with regard to 
the distribution of the materials necessary to civihsation. 
Finally M. Thomas undertook to communicate the request 
of the Congress to the next meeting of the Governing Body ol 
the International Labour Office which takes place early m Oclo- 
ber. ■ 



APPENDICES 

Extracts from the Reports presented to the Comjress l)ii llie miners' 
organisations of Germany, Great Britain and Holland. 



Appendix A. — Wages. 
Germany. 

We subjoin a table of the salaries agreed to in the spring of 
1920, comparing them with average salaries before the tariff 
regulations. 

It is the young workmen and workv/omen (on the surface) 
who receive the lowest salaries ; the highest are paid to the 
iiewers who work underground. 



Salaries fixed by 
tariff's 
1923 
mks 

Coal Mines : 

Hpper Silesia, . 17,20-50,00 

Lower » 5,60-48,00 

[iuhr district 10,00-45,00 

Saar » 10,80-51,00 

Aix-Ia-Chapeile district. , . 9,20-40,00 

Saxony„ 15,00-48,00 

l^avaria. ................ 22,00-41,00 

Lignile Mines : 

Central Germany 10,50-32,00 

Cologne district. . , , . . 12,00-34,40 

Ores : 

Siegen... .......,.._.., 14,00-4L00 

Nassau . . _ _ 14,50-34,00 

Mansfeld , . , 11,00-29,00 

l^otash Mines : 

111 all districts 11,20-33,00 



Salaries net By the order 

ai^erage concerning work 

3^" quarter 1918 1914 

raks mks 



3,16-10.84 
3,22- 8,53 
3,60-13,28 
3,54-11,36 
3,32-12,14 



1,31-4,79 
1,35-3,89 

1,47-6,17 

1,43-5,03 
1,64-5,44 



8,15 average 

3,24- 9,78^ 2,27-4,85 



3,72- 8,08 
4-88-10,72 



1,92-4,43 
2,04-5,75 



3,65-11,49 1,85-4,96 
3,68- 7,15 1,39-3,46 
3,80- 9,13 1,84-3,87 



4,31-10,90 1,39-4,94 



\h)v the Cologne lignite, the salaries given are those of March ; 
in] [he lignite of Upper Silesia, Aix-la-Chapelle and Central Ger- 
innny, they are those ol April ; the others are for May. In the 
i;nhr district, a new salary tariff has been fixed for June and 
lniiigs an increase of six marks a day. 

licsides the salaries which we have just mentioned, the sums 
paid to cliikheii must also be noted ; in most districts they A^ary 
li'onioiieU) Iwo innrksa day. Tn the Saar district, 45 marks per 
iiHtnlli is |);ii(l lor :i child niid ;in mnrks ioi- jMuanifnl womnn As 
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salary paid in coal, the coal miners receive from 100 to 140 hun- 
dredweight or 42 hectolitres ol coal (Saxony), the workmen m the 
lianiie mines 80 hundredweight ol briquettes. In those places 
where the coal is not given ivralis, it is sold at a price far mferior 
to the market price. The new InrilTs have also recognised, for the 
first time, hohdays for the woikiuen. According to the districts 
and the time the worknicMi have- been employed m the niine, 
from 3 to 10 days' holiday are given, every year. And during these 
hohdays, the workmen receive their average salary. 

The salaries fixed at present are only high in appearance. As 
the prices of indispensable articles of food are eight or ten times 
more than before Ihe wai", the purchasing power of present day 
salaries is inferioi' to thai o!" pre-war days. The standard of living 
of workers in tlie m!m\s i[i (iermany is very far from high, be- 
cause the low sahnies paid flnring the war made the famihes ot 
working-men very poor.... 

Great HnriAiN. 

Wages show an increase of 155% on those of 1914. They 
are \u\l nnilorm over tlie whole country, but vary much accor- 
ding to the district. The following figures give the average wages 
per day of the various classes of workers. 



Classes of Workers 



Hewers on piece work 21 

Hewers on day work • t^ 

Fillers and Putters. • 1^ 

Wood and Stonemen, repair work. .._;.... 18 

Deputies. _.„.........».. 18 

Other Underground Workers. . 15 

Enginemen (winding) 17 

Otiier engineers. 15 

Oven-workers. 14 

Surface Workers. ............ ^ |4 

Sorters. 14 

Mechanics. 15 

Other work on the surface. ....... = ....... lo 

Youths and Boys underground. ........... 10 

Youths and Boys on the surface. . 8 

Women and Girls. ............. = ^ 

Average per person employed • 16 



Average daily wages : 

sh. 10 p. 



6 
9 
8 

10 
5 
4 
1 

'8 
9 

1 

10 


6 



» 

» 
» 
» 

» 
» 
» 

» 
» 
» 
» 



The minimum scales of wages in existence vary according 
to tlie district ; the average is 14s to 18s for the diflerent cJassi-s 
of a<hilt workers nnd less for the younger people. 

Overtinu' is paid at the ordinary I'al.e |)lns one-third. 
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W^ork at the end of the week, from midday Saturday to Sunday 
midnight is paid at a half more than the ordinary rate. 



Holland. 

Wages (First quarter 1920). 

The salaries of the underground workers are variable. 

Hewers. .... .on the average fl. 8.57 (fr. 16.96 = 15 sh. 4d) 

All workmen. » » » 7.12 ( » 14.09 = 12 sh. lOd) 



The salaries of the surface workers are : 

Above 16. ... on the average fl. 5.34 (fr. 10.57 = 9 sh. 7d) 
Below 16 » » » 1.73 (» 3.42= 3 sh. Id) 



Appendix B. - — Hours of Work. 



Great Britain. 

Underground Workers. 7 honrs bank to bank. 

Surface Workers. 77* hours, exclusive of meal 

times 
Average number of shifts 5 per week. 

Germany. 

A short time before the revolution on the 18th October 
1918, an assembly was held for the first time of representatives 
of the miners' organisations with the directors of the associa- 
iions of mine owners. A Central Joint Employers' and Workers' 
Association was arrived at. The organisations of the workmen 
were recognised as being empowered to treat, and tariff contracts 
were made out. This being done, the conditions of work in the 
mines began again on a new legal basis. 

By an order of the socialist representatives of the Council 
(23rd November 1918), the normal duration of a day's work was 
lixed at eight, without counting the interruptions, for all work- 
men and workwomen in Germany. This decision had as a conse- 
<pience, for many mine workers also, especially those who 
woik on the surface, a considerable diminution in the hours of 
work. 

lUit if all the workmen on the surface did eight hour's work 
il seenuMl unfair not to grant a shorter w^orking day to under- 
/^loniid workers. By means of tariff contracts, their demands 
Imve been granted, as will be seen from the following table, 
which sliows the working hours in the chief mining districts in 
lormer days ami al prestmt : 
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V,)2() Before the Revolution 
Working; l);iy Working Day 

i;,,<l<>r"T SnH:ic<' Uiidergr. Surlacc 

Uniii; ' VVitlunil, Not Bank With 

Ui liiuiU I'tuisos to Bank Pauses 

Coal Mines. 

Kn"-::::::::::: V^ I \-^ 'i| 

Aix-la-a,apelle . .^ 7 8 b -9 9-12 

iraX;;.:::: :::::::;:: ? 8 sM 9-12 

Lignite Mines, 

Central Germany 8 8 9 -11% 10-12 

Cologne (iisLriel 8 8 1^ ^^ 

Ores. 

c- . 7V. 8 8 9-10 ■ 

^X;; 7% 8 8 9-10 

MSd.-.;::::::::::::: 8^^ 8 8% 9-11 

Potash Mines. 

In all districts.. 71/2 8 81/2-9 -912 

Holland, . 

Undexground Workers 8 hour shift. 

On Saturdays.... UoursM ' 

Surface Workers « houi shitL 



Appendix C. — Production. 



ERMANY. 


Total Oulp 




Coal 


1913. 


... 191,511,000 


1914. 


... 161,535,000 


1915 


... 146,712,000 


1916 


... 158,847,000 


1917 


... 167,311.000 


1918 


. ... 160,526,000 


1919 


. ... 116,673,000 



Coal 



Lignite 
87,116,000 
83,947,000 
88,370,000 
94,332,000 
95,553,000 
100,663,000 
93,829,000 



In almost all coiuitries, the consequence of the Avar was a 
oreat decrease in the output of coal. 

We ^ive below liiBires wliich indicate Lhe toLal oulinil (>' 
variouiTcounli'ies (in ntillions ol' tons). 
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United States 
Great Britain 
(Termany. . . . 
h>ance. ..... 

Belgium. .... 



1913 

570 

292 

191 

40 



1914 

513 

270 

161 

29 



1915 

531 

257 

146 

20 



1916 

590 
260 
158 
21.5 



1917 

651 
252 
167 

29 



1918 

684 
230 

160 
26.3 



1919 

630 

224 

116 

22 



22.8 16,7 14.2 16.9 14.9 13.9 18.5 



Great Britain. 



Production. 



.„ Output per person 

Ai)proxiraate ■ Persons employecl 

Tonnage employed TONS 

1913...... 287,400,000 1,111,000 259 

1914...... 265,700,000 1,117,000 238 

1915...... 253,300,000 952,000 266 

1916...... 256,000,000 966,000 265 

1917....,, 248,000,000 993,000 250 

1918. ..... 227,700,000 961,000 237 

1919 230,000,000 1,140,000 202 

rreseut pi'oduction : 240,000,000 per annum. 



Desiinaiion (determined bij the Government). 

Tons 

I'lxported to other countries'. ................ 21,000,000 

('.(Misumed by ships going to foreign ports 15,000,000 

hukistries of the country ',...... . . 128,000,000- 

Doinestic and household use, including coal 
nsed in undertakings supplying gas and elec- 

Iricity for domestic use 52,000,000 

Consumed in the mines. ........... ..... 18,000,000 

Citnsumed by mineworkers. ............... 6,000,000 

Total per year. ................ 240,000,000 



Cost of production per ton sold. 



\V;u.j[es. . 6 sli. 

'riinl)er and other necessaries. ... 1 ^> 

Salaries and other expenses 1 » 

Ho vn I lies „ . » 

rrolils of pi'oprielors 1 » 

11 sh. 



)13 . 


A 


t present 


10i/,d 


24 


sh. lid 


1» 


4 


» 7 


0» 


1 


» 774 


6» 





» 71/2 


61/2 


2 


» 1 



Od 33 sh. lOVif] 
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Ohsenxtlions. 

Since 1913 there has been :< iviiulur diminution in the output 
of coal, and for the currcnl yvAV \l is probable that the output 
will be 471/2 milliou tons li'ss" Uian in 1913. The number ot 
workers has'increased !)>' ivl, (><»<». , • • n 

The cost of production lias ((.nsidcialjiy increased, principally 
because of the diminution in ouLpuL. 



HOLLAND. 




Piodndion. 




Uiulcrn'i'. 


Siirfiien 


TOTAL 




WorkiM'S 


W'lrUers 




1914 


7,374 


2,524 


9,898 (1) 


1915 


7,622 


2,649 


10,271 (1) 


1916 


<),226 


3,240 


12,466 (n 


1917 


10,922 


4,106 


15,028 (1) 


1918 


12,904 


5,346 


18,250 (1) 


1919 


15,636 


6,529 


22,165 (2) 



(1) On the average. (2) End of December. 



Output 
Tons (1000 k.) 

1,928,540 
2,262,148 
2,656,087 
3,007,925 
3,399,512 
3,400,239 
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The International Labour Organisation : 
A Comparaison. 



iVow that the InternationaLLabour Organisation is well esta- 
hlished, it is of interest to look back to 'its origins and to note 
wliat a remarkable advance it represents in the development of 
inlcrnationalgovernment. The idea of an international standard 
I ft labour legislation is almost as old as labour legislation itself. 
The more progressive employers as well as the workers have 
< li-nianded it for a century, and the Governments ofmost industrial 
.nnntries have been sympathetic to the idea at least since 1890, 
w hen the first official International Conference on' labour regula- 
\\nn was held at Berlm. 1'hat Conference was attended by Go- 
\ I'l-nment representatives from Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bel- 
vlum, Denmark, Spain, France, Great Britain, Italy, Luxemburg, 
the Netherlands, Portugal, Sweden and Norway (then united), 
.iiid Switzerland. It adopted standards concerning the employ- 
Minit of women and children work in mines. Sund^iy work and 
iii.':|)ection. But^no conventions were then drawn up, nor were 
.iiiv further official Conferences held for 15 years, though in the 
iiH^antime several unofficial Conferences had been organised, 
iiui the International Association of Labour Legislation had 
lu-rn created for the express purpose of bringing about the regu- 
l.ilion of labour conditions by international agreement. At the 
instigation of the Association the Governments met again in 
lon^ to consider tAvo subjects only — the use of white phosphorus 
.111(1 the night work of women. Conventions were successfully 
ffi.iltecl by the Conference and a diplomatic Conference held the 
l"|[(>vving year duly confirmed them. The Night Work Conven- 
ii*>ii was signed in the first instance on behalf of only 14 
' M>vernments, and the Phosphorus Convention on behalf of 
"Illy 7. In 1914, there were only 11 countries which had ratified* 
ilic lormcr and u colonial states which had adhered through 
(liiir mother countries ; and there were 10 di 
I 1m- latter. 

I'lu'se (Conventions were welcon:ied by the International Asso- 
• t.ition as a satisfactory beginning, lint the next few years 
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